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NOTICES TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Postmasters are ‘authorized, and always willing, to forward 
money to newspapers free of expense, when the letters are signed 
by themselves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, when it 
car be done, write just what they wish the Postmaster to say for 
them, so tirat he will only have the trouble of signing. 

To Subscribers residing out of the city.—If your paper is rumpled 
iathe mail, let two towels be wetted ; wring them nearly dry, and 
jay the paper between them til! it is thoroughly damp; then lay it 
on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron 
it with a hot iron, as you would iron clothes, and you will make 
jt as smooth as if it were (as is really the case) hot-pressed 





THE ENGRAVING. 
A MUSICAL BORE. 
Painted by R. W. Buss.—Engreved by A. L. Dick. 


Mr. Carty_e has written a treatise on heroes. I have 
not read it. I never read. If the book is bad, you are bored ; 
if good, so much of the stock of pleasure has been ex- 
hausted. I am, therefore, not aware what are his views, or 
those of other natural historians, touching this genus of 


beings. My own notion of a hero is, one who dedicates | 


himself mentally, moratly and physically to the illustra- 
tion and enforcement of one great idea. If this definition 
be correct, if self-consecration to one grand sentiment, if a 
life-devotion to one absorbing practice, be the true element 
of this character, those who pass the grave-stone of the late 
Drumaway Blower, the hero of our picture, might justly 
read there, “ Stop, traveller, you tread upon the ashes of a 
hero.” His whole life was given only to the production of 
sounds: this was with him a principle, a passion, a reli- 
gion; his toil and his pastime, his labor and his relaxation. 
While other men sometimes intermit in the courses of their 
greatest diligence, and sometimes pause wholly from their 
efforts, he made no variations but from loud to louder, and 
knew no rest but such as was marked upon the score: in 
the spirit of De L’Hopital’s maxim, "/e changement,” from 
the cymbals to the viol, from the bell to the bass-drum, 
"était son seul dclassement.” Waking, his work ever was 
to play ; and if he slumbered, it was to the sound of a natu- 
ral trombone, which Providence had planted in his nostril. 
Sitting, he was always beating; walking, he still was blow- 
ing. Some philosophers have spent their days in advocating 
"the largest liberty,” and “ the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ;” he more disinterestedly gloried only in 
the largest kettle-drum and the greatest noise with the 
greatest number of instruments. With noise he “ weleomed 
the morning ;” with noise he “ amused the evening ;” with 
noise he “ solaced the midnight.” This it was that gave a 
grand consistency to all his acts, which diffused a majestic 
harmony through what was else an infinitude of discords. 
His house was a temple of din: himself the high-priest of 
clangor. It is remarked by an ingenious divine of our own 
country, that the greatness of all the great men the world 
has seen consisted in their possessing some one of the four 
following qualities: rapidity of movement, combination of 
effort, sagacity of foresight, or perseverance of purpose; 
and the illustrations given respectively are Napoleon, Nel- 
son, Wellington and Washington. 

The glory of this man mounted on the fourfold wings of 
all these talents. The rapidity of movement with which his 
hand thundered over the violin, out-dashed the swiftness of 
the hero of Rivoli; to his musical performances might be 
applied what was said of Shakspeare, that “ panting Time 
toiled after him in vain.” Combination of effort was mag- 
nificently displayed by one who with one hand wielded the 
bow, with the other smote the piano; with one foot struck 
the drum, and with the other pulled the bell, while his 
distended cheeks sent echoing blasts through the winding 
convolutions of the bugle, and the whole man was musical: 
“he multiplied himself among ” his instruments, and was 
himself'a choir. His sagacity of foresight was exhibited in 
schemes which I shall presently take notice of; and cer- 
tainly a greater perseverance of purpose our earth never 


saw. Indeed, upon this last | would chiefly rest his title to 
greatness. For when I call to mind with what inflexible 
constancy, and unfaltering uniformity of noise, he maintain- 
ed himself against a more wide and powertul opposition 
than was ever before brought to crush an individual; how 
he was requested, begged, entreated, solicited, importuned, 
implored, remonstrated with, argued against, laughed at, 
horse-laughed at, ridiculed, sneered, snorted upon, jeered, 
hissed, hooted, threatened, menaced ; waited upon by com- 
mittees of five, four score, and five hundred; attended by 
deputations from the adjoining counties, headed, like that 
which met Coriolanus, by his wife and child; five times 
presenied by the grand jury; three times attacked by the 
sheriff and his whole posse comitatus ; his house mobbed ; 
the militia twice called out; societies formed for suppress- 
ing him; outlawed by act of parliament; sermons preached 
against him in all the principal pulpits; excommunicated ; 
repeated bulls from the pope and resolutions of synods ; and 
all the elements of terror and intimidation let loose upon 
him: and yet above the tempest of opposition, still cease- 
lessly rose the piercing clangor of the cornet, still thunder- 
ed the roar of the drum, still howled the horrid symphonies 
of the serpent; and the banded force of a thousand foes 
was scattered like chaff before the unendurable discords 
which he scraped out of his fiddles, and shrieked forth from 
his bugles. When I contemplate these things I must say 
with the poet, 


" Heros may remind us 
"We may make our lives sublime. 


Of course it will not be supposed that a genius so origi- 
nal and impetuous, so full of prophetic fire and apostolic 
self-devotion, limited itself to the narrow range of com- 
mon performers of music, or the confined sentiments of 
popular science. His conceptions of the subject were vast- 
ly more expanded. He was of opinion that the rapt in- 
spiration of king David only had understood what music 
really consisted in, when he said, “ let the sea make a noise.” 
With this definition in his mind, he deemed music the very 
essence and expression of creation: he found it in heaven 
above, in the earth beneath, and the waters under the earth. 
Joshua had showed how potent an engine cf attack it is 
against walled towns: and his own experience had demon- 
strated how successful a defence it may be. He wasa great 
discoverer in sounds; in truth his whole practice might be 
called discovery. With something of Napoleonic daring he 
set the laws of harmony at defiance; and the graces which 
he snatched were beyond “ the reach” and the examples 
"of art.” His ideas on the subject of music were, like some 
theological attributes, incommunicable. He attached a sig- 
nificaney and intellectual expressiveness to sounds which 
others could with difficulty comprehend. He thought that 
ideas, style, and all other literary qualities might be repre- 
sented by the tones of his various instruments. He thus 
performed upon the horn the complete works of Locke and 
Bentham; also the whole of the state trials, the statutes 
at large, and parliamentary debates; and it was understood 
that at the time of his death he had made arrangements 
for taking permanent lodgings in Westminster Hall and play- 
ing up all the records in the Roll’s office and Doctors’ Com- 
mons. He believed that all acts, and thoughts, and things, 
military, civil, social, scientific, moral and financial, could 
be reproduced in music—idealized in sounds—melted up, 
as it were, and run into airs through the moulds of the cor- 
net and drum. He executed the passage of the Red Sea by 
the children of Israel, and the battle of Cannw: the two 
years preceding his decease was occupied by him in playing 
the National Debt and the Zoological Gardens. His great 
idea, however, his magnum opus, left unfinished, to the re- 
gret of posterity; a magnificent torso; was the setting of 
the British Constitution to music. His design was to chant 
the queen; drum each particular peer, and play out every 
individual commoner upon stringed instruments. He had 
got as far as the garter of the last marquis, when this trans- 
lation of men into melody was interrupted by his own trans- 
lation by a more ™ famous hand.” 


I have aseribed to him, in a preceding paragraph, sagas 
city of foresight. He proposed in extraordinary the 
phetic eye” of scientific taste; and with wonderful pre- 
science foresaw the musical “ capabilities” of objects and 
institutions. When the long covered bridge was finished 


pro- 


over the Thames, he proposed to the architect to have one 
end of it fitted with a funnel-shaped rim, and the other 
drawn out nearly toa point; the windows would serve for 
ventages, and the whole might be played upon as an enor- 
mous bugle, by a thousand-horse steam-power. On another 
occasion he petitioned the councils of the City of London 
for leave to give a concert to the capital: his plan was to 
have all the pipes under the city made to connect with one 
gate-pipe, which should terminate in a small mouth-piece: 
this magnificent instrument, properly played on, would, 
he thought, produce something uncommon in the way of 
music. 

I regret, very much indeed, that the limits I am restrict. 
ed to, forbid me to enter in a proper degree into the cha- 
racter of this remarkable person. I can but touch upon one 
or two of his points, and give the reader a very faint and 
imperfect notion of his peculiarities. I am informed, how- 
ever, that a copious memoir will be furnished in the Eney- 
clopedia of Mechanical Sciences, article Bort. Fortunately 
his portrait has been preserved for the gratification of pos. 
As 
we have a picture of Washington in the act of crossing the 
Delaware, and of Wellington engaged in writing a dispatch ; 
so the artist has very happily shown us this hero also, in the 
His brother who oe- 


terity, and an engraving of it accompanies this sketch. 


scene of his labors and his greatness. 
cupied the adjoining house, enduring the din for the advan- 
tage which it gave him in buying up the neighboring 
property for a trifle, the owners being compelled to fly 
from the persecutions of music, had tolerated the violin 
and the house-bell till long past the midnight hour; but 
when he found that his brother was renewing his inspira- 
ration in the tones of a tremendous trombone, his patience 
was exhausted, and he rushed into the parlour to remon- 
strate. The wife, her countenance charged with the ex- 
citement of years of sleeplessness, more meekly follows, 
the infant in her arms displaying the hereditary passion for 
noise, and illustrating, with dutiful imitation, the senti- 
ment of Hamlet," Nay, and ye blow, T'll bellow teo.” The 
head-ache servant brings up the rear. The brother points 
to the fingers of the clock, and shouts, " Half-past two- 

two.” " Too-too,” is still the responsive peal that echoes 
from the winding horn, This scene in which the brother 
points to the time-piece in proof of its being “ ha/f-past 
two,” and the musician persists in " too-too,” is that which 
the artist has so successfully transferred to his canvass. 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


THE CHAIN.—A TALE OF ITALY. 

Tur traveller who has followed the course of the beau- 
tiful stream of the Minarra, as it winds its way among the 
mountains in the district of Villarosa, in the north of Italy, 
has had his attention arrested by two tall rocks that rise 
abrupily on either side of the brook, somewhat in the 
shape of obelisks. The formation of the stones shows that 
the parts were at one time united, and have been violently 
severed by the effort of the water to break through. Pass- 
ing a step or two beyond these natural gates, the stranger 
is startled with a lively pleasure at seeing an extensive 
and lovely valley, which opens among the hills in a circus 
lar shape, and blooms with the richest luxury of nature. 
Lifting up his eves, he sees that these rocks are link« d 10- 
gether by a chain which pierces them near the top, and is 
fastened in the centre by a heart, which bears the legend, 
" Noble! who is nobler?” The metal, rusted into a variety 
of hues, gives token of the dews of many a spring and au- 
tumn. Iu my rambles in the summer of 182-, I chanced to 
come upon this scene, and was particularly struck by the 
chain and its device. The fashion of the metal resembled 
some specimens which | had lately seen of the steel-work 
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of the middle ages, and T was sure there was some roman- 
tie story connected with its construction. This was an 
adventure quite in my way ; for being in quest of those 
things with the exaggerated ardor of youth, I at that ume 
deliehted as much in a traditionary tale as a genuine bibli- 
omaniae does in a stately “ fifteener,” or a gentleman of 


] 


i] 
i 
! 


| 


| 
| 


the old school in a Louis Quatorze snuff-box. I directed my 


steps through the valley, in the hope of meeting some one 
who could gratify my curiosity. A more exquisite scene | 
never viewed ; and I was afterwards informed at Milan that 
from this landscape Boccaccio had copied one of the most 
captivating pictures in the Deew veron, Remote from one 
another, cresting the hills that sounded the plain on the 
right hand and the left, were two castles. I made my way to 
the nearest of them; and as the custom of that country al- 
lows the stranger to make the first visiter, and as an ex- 
plorer must not have too much modesty, | presented myself 


in the hall, and was civilly received by the Marquis of Villa- | 


rosa. It turned out that I had known one of his sons at 
Rome, and that seemed to him a tie. I passed two or three 
days at the eastle, examining the surrounding scenery, but 
more interested in the treasures of the library-room. In most 


of the old Italian houses, and in such of the Freneh as were || 
not despoiled by the revolution, you meet with a series of 


records stretching back often to remote ages, and furnishing 
an animated picture of the characters and fortunes of the 
family. Sometimes these have been written by the nobles 
themselves, who thus address their posterity; at other 


times, the task has been performed by some literary re- | 


tainer. The annals of the Villarosa, which were opened to 
me, | found rather dry, consisting of little better than a 
beadroll of hard names. Some volumes, however, of a 
more attractive east fell into my hands; and [ soon found 
that they rewarded the double toil of deeyphermng the 
writing and translating the antiquated language. They 
consisted of the legends connected with the estate and 
family, and appeared to have been compiled by some hum- 
ble bard whose age had found a home in the hospitality of 


the Villa of Roses about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. They profess to represent the traditions then 


afloat; but it is plain that the author had drawn pretty 


largely on his imagination, and worked his materials up | 


with some assistance from his invention. The story ex- 
plaining the mystery of the chain, which [ present to the 
reader, has been selected, partly because it is the shortest 
that | found, and partly beeause its subject jumps better 
with the modern temper, whieh if it shows not many in- 
stances of romantic love, delights in being told about it. 1 
have taken the liberty to cut down the narrative in some 
parts where at grew tedious, and generally to prune the 


luxuriance of the style; for the bard, condemned to prose, |! 
seemed to think it necessary that he should vindicate the | 


dignity of his profession by a profusion of glowig phrases | 


and many extravagant tropes. 


The many-hued wreath of the morning lay along the 
hills and streams. The air of Italy at the opening and the 
elosmg day, is the atmosphere of a dream; and when the 
white smiles of spring, or the ruddy blushes of autumn are 
The 
hoarded glories of the parting year were poured out upon 
the forest: the glowine leaf, the twigs glittering with 
sparkles of dew, gave the seene at once the splendor and 


seen through so delicate a veil, it ts enchantment. 


the melancholy of a martial tnumph. The soft breezes 
pressed the rambler’s cheek with wings more tender than 
the downy plunage of the cygnet. Influences reigned 
abroad as animating as the voice of hope, as soothing as the 
sweetest regrets of love. In the centre of the larger valley 

Y Villarosa there opens another narrower valley which 

rus the bed of the Minarra. [tis shaded by beautiful old 


trees of many rare varieties; and the turf underneath is | 


diversified by flowers and mosses. A young man stood up- 
on the brow of the more elevated land, and looked over 
the prospect. His aspect displayed the vigorous bloom of 
youth just ripened into manhood: and his figure showed 
the finest form of natural comeliness, together with the 
finished grace of noble accomplisiiment. His features, dis- 


tinct and dignified in outline, were bright with strong and | 
| 


lofty passion; they exhibited a proud intelligence made 
serene by winning gentleness. The view which his position 
commanded was a noble one. Far off the hills, in bold 
successive platforms, were covered by woods whose edges 
were fringed with a pendant tracery of vines. Nearer, un- 
cooth rocks and huge age-worn trees divided the mead, 
with the melting luxury of flowers, and the neat order of 


the shrubbery. At his feet was the brook we have spoken 


' 
breathed again. 


sian fountain that murmurs immortality in the cadences of ; and then the lustre of poetry had been added; and now 


I 


the bard of Venosa. But fair as the landscape was, there 
was within the mind of the beholder the radiance of an 
inspiration that threw over the scene a brighter gleam and 
more rapturous loveliness inau the prodigality of nature 
could bestow. For his was the glow of that poetic senti- 
ment which can deck barrenness with beauty, and heighten 
beauty into rapture. In his character, this rich, deep senti- 
ment was not devoted to gild the creations of fancy, or to 
fill the forms of verse,—howbeit such employment had not 
been altogether despicable: it was wrought into his life, 
and flashed forth in romantic deeds. 
completer spirits of an elder time, who joined action with 
meditation, and could do as well as dream. His hand was 
known in the bannered field: his mind left the tokens of 
its strength in the history of the state: yet did his bosom 
know the finest feelings that the lyre has ever sounded to, 
and the scholar who had copied him, had found his soul 
familiar with the most elegant sympathies of taste. In 
tumult, he was nothing but a warrior, and many a month 
had been lately passed by him in the camp: but when 
peace came like the gentle wind of the south, and the 
forms of danger departed like the retreating clouds from 
the sky, then, with the entireness of his nature, was he 
only a man of feeling and of taste. Leaning against a lofiy 
tree, the sapphire sky visible through the openings of its 
branches, he gazed in pleasant reverie; scarcely secing 
what he looked at, beeause upon “ that inward eye which 
is the joy of solitude,” 
image of itself, more lustrous than the reality. 


the prospect painted a glorified 
In the 
freshness of morning sentiment sofi-budding feelings were 
forming round his heart, and golden visions were cluster- 
ing about his faney. As the snowy clouds just forming out 
of nothing, in the blue empyrean, at the bidding of the 
western winds, roll themselves forth from vacaney, and 
rise into a thousand shifting forms, and ranging themselves 
together, float away in the sun-light; so did his musing 
spirit evolve ideal shapes that glittered as they grew, and 
changed almost before they were fashioned; and all was 
happiness, and all was light. 

Starting at length from this reverie whose eestasy was 
almost painful, he descended towards the brook, and found 
himself in a deep embowered shade which was formed by 
Here there struck 
upon his sight a vision which was as startling as 1 was 


a number of old and moss-grown trees. 


delightful. The brook was spanned at that place by an 
areh which had once formed the support of a small bridge; 
the bridge had long been swept away, and only this narrow 
cirele of stones remained. Upon the centre of it stood a 
lady who was endeavoring to reach that side of the stream 
on which he was. She had ventured rashly upon so inse- 
cure a passage, and when she gained the middle of it she 
became territied by the rocking of the stones under her 
feet, and dizzied by the distance of the ground beneath. 
Balancing herself by her outstretched arms, she stood trem- 
bling with terror. 
made a false step forward, uttered a faint ery, and fell. All 
this was to the startled youth the spectacle of a moment; 

He rushed forward, and 
rock underneath the arch, 
eaught her in arms and bore her to the land. She had 
He bronght water from the brook and bathed her 


Her presence of mind forsook her, she 


and as brief was his hesitation. 


springing upon a that was 


his 
fainted, 
temples, and soon had the satisfaction to perceive that she 
As kneeling before her he watched her 
countenance intently, this evidence of returning life gave 
him leisure for the tirst time to see with what transeendant 
beauty she was gifted. He lifted her fair small hand to 
his lip, 
her mn 
blushed. His hand was within hers; she pressed it grate- 
fully and said, “ How much obliged to you Lam!” Then 
heaving a deep sigh, she cast her eyes upon the ground. 
As he gazed upon the glowing loveliness of her counte- 
nance, 
throh of feeling through his heart, sharp, almost, as the 


and kissed it. She opened her eyes, gazed round 


surprise for a moment, and then looking at him, 


suffused with modest emotion, he experienced a 


thrust of a sword. A strong agitation disturbed his spirit, 


and he felt bewildered by an influence new and inexplica- | 


ble. The lady was seated against a mossy hank, and the 
olive and myrtle bushes made a covert around the pair. 


| The goddess of grace seemed to rest in a shrine of nature. 


' possessed by a magic of delight; his bein 


of; a stream as translucent and beautiful as that Bandu- 
u 


The youth was kneeling at her feet, bending over her 
hand. He raised his eyes, and “a very shower of beauty ” 
was shed upon his spirtt. He felt himself surrounded and 


f “ was dissolved 
in feeling. 

“Oh!” said he, “Iam entirely indebted to you, for ex- 
isting, for being so beautiful. I never felt such happiness.” 


First, the splendor of nature had brooded over the scene ; 





the glory of love was shed around the time ; and his soul 
was bound to eestacy by a golden triple cord. Higher than 
either impression was the last. The most delicate, the mos: 
etheriai enchantments of loveliness were gathered in her 
countenance; and the heart of him who gazed was <pys)- 
tive to all their influences. A light dress of the simples; 


| Shape impaired not the fresh natural grace of her appear. 


| 


ance. Her features gently beaming with an essential rad). 


| ance, the spirit of the softly-smiling, clear morning sky. 
| seemed to have become corporeal in her person; the trays. 


He belonged to these | 


i 


| narra winds itself insensibly through your soul as you 


parent purity of the stainless stream was represented 

her, who might well have been the goddess of the waters: 
those unconscious, winning smiles, that mildly-flashing 
light, seemed to have been caught from the flowers, th, 
woods, the mead, among which her days had passed. A}! 
natural joys were centred in her aspect; her presence was 
instinet with every artless charm. As in the fragrance of a 
rose you inhale a delicious mastery over your senses; a 
the embowered elm diffuses through your mind a control- 
ling power of delight; as the melodious grace of the Mi- 


gaze 


| upon its flow, and subdues it to itself; so did the loveliness 


| 


-not of leve; for having never known any other 


of this person, like a proceeding air, encase the spirit of the 
youth and subject it for ever. It needed no effort on hy 
part to produce this absorbing impression. Such beauty a5 
hers had but to be, in order to be prevailing; she had bu 
to appear, in order to be worshipped. The sun shines, and 
all the world is lighted; the breezes of Sicily come forth, 
and all is warm and gay. 

Such was the effect that was preduced upon the mind 
the young man; the emotion which she experienced was 
not less. [t is not mine to enter into the mysteries of a wo- 
man’s nature, ant to tell by what inthiences, sensible yet 
refined, passionate yet pure, the passages of her heart were 
penetrated. Yet it cannot be but that the proud fire of his 
glance, his dignity of brow, his princely smile and noble 
grace, were glowing with all that interest fora woman's fin- 
ey, Which gentleness in ladies has for men. In him, that im 
pulse of feeling which at first rushed irresistible, was soon 
checked and made rational by his strong soberness of will; 
for many a grave consideration of state and policy hung on 
the disposal of a heart like his. Not that he felt less, but 
he paused ere his engagements and conduct were per 
He admitted it to his 
soul as a wild dream of love and rapture, so inherent ot 


rapture that uf it remained always a dream, still it would 


mitted to be regulated by feeling 


be delicious; but he suiTered not his purposes, and pro- 
n. W! 
she was, he knew not; probably of a rank far beneath his 


own; possibly, by her plain ature, the peasant of a land 


nuses, and intellect to be overmastered by the visi 


where nature always is refined and exquisite. Contem- 
plating, therefore, the possible necessity of turning awa 

his heart from her for ever, he would hope that their spirits 
might be united ; and, meanwhile, would disport his soul 
im the luxury of this charming intercourse. They spoke 
rt Na | 
towards one another than that of glowing aflecticn, it 
needed not that they should consent to pass into a econdiiion 
where they already were. Their conversation was such as 
He evert- 


ed, for he possessed in rare degree, the faculty mos! 


suited the influences of the hour and the scene. 
ascis 
nating to women, that of 4pontaneous and vivid eloquence: 


" Erat facundus Ulysses, 
"Et tamen wquoreas torsit amore deas.’ 


ms ¢ 


he could mould the hving fo 
and eould weave around them the da 


With instant grace 
brilliant faney, 
draperies of speech. She gazed, delighted by his presence 
she listened, enchained to his persuasive utterance. To 1! 
flow of her emotions there was no che ck nor bar. Uniam: 
har with the world, she knew not what sentiment it was 
that reigned in her bosom ; of the future she thought n 


she only knew that he was delightful; she only felt t 


she was happy. Her maiden thoughts, ignorant of pan, 
unsuspicious of harm, wont 1 


instinets of natural felicity, traversed this new sparking 


» be euided only by the free 


scene of passion, gay, bounding, as when they roamed 
amid the flowery brightness of the mead or leafy shadows 
of the forest. She wished not to resist this rapturous ¢mo- 
tion: she would not, if she might, have staved one portion 
of the gushing feeling that went forth from her heart. Nor 
for acquainted only with gentle purposes and 


soft impressions, the vigor that should turn away the cu 
' ¢ 


>* 





ct ild sh 





rent of joyous impulse had never hardened within het 
To trust, to rely, to be cared for by the kind s 
of love, was the experience of her life. She put tui 
her soul and all its hopes 


that tau 


ture. 
tudes 
her interests and aspirations; 
leaned on!y 


on another. There was nothing 
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her to divide her mind from her heart, or sever feeling | 


from inclination ; she breathed out her whole being into 
this one sentiment, and lived only in it. 

At length she started up, recollecting an engagement 
which ought long before to have been attended to. The 
young man took from his finger a large diamond ring and 
placed it upon hers. ? 

“We must meet again,” said he. “ Till then, remember 
me by this. Should you need the service of one who will 
peril his life for you, send that ring to him whose crest is 
eraven on it.” 

' She received it with a smiling nod, and examined the 
inscription. Then, for the first time, she knew that her 
companion was the Prince of Villarosa. 

"| have nothing to give you,” said she, in her airy tones 
of music. 

"Oh! yes,” he replied quickly ; “one thing more rich, 
more glorious than a thousand jewels: and he rested his 
arm upon her waist, and printed a kiss upon her cheek. 
She ran forward away from him, and stopping at the edge 
of the water, looked back with an arch smile through her 
ringlets. 


” 


* You must help me over,” said she. He darted forward 
and assisted her to the other side of the water. As he 
turned to re-eross, a weight of melancholy gathered sud- 
denly upon her countenance and figure, and she paused 
and seemed unable to depart. She started presently from 
the stupor and moved quickly away, and ascended the 
bank. She turned then towards him, bowing with a sad- 
dened smile, and passed out of sight among the bushes. 
As he stood gazing in a musing mood, her last glance 
thrilled through his bosom with an almost painful delight; 
and as he pondered more calmly the incidents of their in- 
terview, the power of her loveliness sank deeper and 
stronger through his spirit. He ascended to the higher 
ground and bent his steps homeward ; for he feared to let 
reflection develope fully the passion that was seated in his 
bosom. When he had walked some distance, he directed 
his glance towards the opposite region, whither the lady 
had gone. He caught sight ef her figure standing on a lit- 
te hill; and when she saw him looking, she kissed her 
hand to him twice or thrice. He threw out both his arms 
passionately towards her, as if he would have wafted his 
soul to her feet, and then rushed among the bushes, as if 
he would have eseaped from her for ever. Other concerns 
awaited him: for he was met by some of the household 
who were in search of him, and was soon occupied by very 
diferent thoughts. 

The principality of Villarosa, with its dependencies, were 
contiguous to that of Cipriuli; at this place, in fact, they 
were divided by the brook Minarra, and the castles were 
within sight of one another in the valley. These princely 
houses had long lived in rivalry with one another, but 
lately some disputes about the limits of their territories, 
and other matters, had grown into a dangerous enmity. 
An agreement had at length been made to settle all these 
differences in singie combat, by champions appointed on 
either side: and the tourney was to take place two days 
after. The Prince of Villarosa had been absent for a long 
time in military occupation ; he was a stranger to the feel- 
ings Which now agitated the breasts of his dependants, and 
little acquainted with the subjects of controversy. But his 
father, the duke, being advanced in years, he was called 
upon to take the necessary action for the arrangement of 
the jousts. At length the day arrived. 

The lists were of great length. Of the seats that 
went round them, half was assigned to the spectators of 
either party. As the family of the Duke of Villarosa con- 
tained no ladies, they arrived first on the ground to receive 
the rival house; and, with their attendants, they took up 
the places appointed for them. The blast of a trumpet pro- 
claimed the arrival of the Duke of Cipriuli at the other 
end of the lists. When he was descried upon the platform, 
the Duke of Villarosa stood up, and made hima stately 


inclination towards hin; the prince, whose stool was be- 
side his father, did the same, and they again seated them- 
selves. Presently a lady appeared upon the stage at the 
opposite end, and though the distance was so great that 
neither the prince nor his father could distinguish her fea- 
tures, the whisper was soon passed to them from those of 
their retinue who were nearer, “ The princess! the prin- 
cess!” and they knew that it was the daughter and only 
child of the rival house. All rose and stood uncovered till 
she had taken her seat. The Prince of Villarosa who saw 
nothing but the blaze of the jewels upon her breast, litule 
knew with what feelings towards him that besom was 
beating, or with what eager scrutiny the eye of that lady 


with the wealth of a principality, and glittering with all the 
pomp of greatness, was the same around which his arm 
had been entwined as they stood beside the brook ; the 
simple girl whose innocent loveliness had charmed him, 
was the heiress of Cipriuli. As she took her seat on a 
raised throne, she never looked more gloriously beautiful ; 
yet she seemed unconscious of the admiring eyes of the 


courtiers that were silently worshipping her. She scarcely 


saw what was before her: her faculties were wrapped in a | 


dream: a kind of film was upon her sight. A faint smile, 
as of one who saw a Vision not seen by others, was upon 
her lip: her feelings were calm and still, yet happy as the 
dawn: the tumult of a court was around her, but her 
spirit was by the waters of Minarra, and wrapped in the 
stillness that brooded over their banks. 

The respective champions, armed in proof, their visors 
down, now rode forth from the opposite ends of the lists. 
By the custom of sueh oecasions, they were permitted to 
try their strength, and to become acquainted with one an- 
other’s weight and foree, by a few encounters with foiled 
lances. When they had run thus twice, the champion of 
Cipriuli approached the seat of the duke, and taking off his 


| steel cap, said, 


" My lord, I decline the combat.” 
* How !” eried the duke in amazement; "are you mad, 


| or jestiug ?” 


“My lord, neither. We have fought before; and in a 
deadly coniliet, as this is, | cannot meet him.” 

A shout of triumph burst forth from the opposite end of 
the lists, as the champion of Villarosa rode unmolested 
over the whole ground. Cipriuli was a haughty and cho- 
leric man, and he felt the disgrace sting him like an asp. 
He rose in anger from his seat. 

God's sepulchre !" he eried, smiting his thigh. “ Away 
with the craven to the dungeons, My vengeance shall be 
wreaked upon him. Bid the heralds proclaim that if any 
man appear armed in the lists, within hall-an-hour, and 
vanquish the champion of Villarosa, to that man I will 
give half my wealth; nay, | will give him the hand of my 
daughter.” 

Aad in his wrath he swore by the fame of his fathers 
that he would keep his word. 

The shouts and agitation of the scene had roused the 
princess from her reverie. She listened to the rash words 
of her father, but when his concluding promise smote upon 
her, it scattered her mind in wild confusion: her thoughts, 
nay, her senses were overwhelmed in rushing dismay. A 
faintness overcame her frame. A uist suffused her eyes. 
She gasped for breath. Almost insensible, she could not 
remember the cause of her distress, but felt the horror of 
some dreadful, unknown calamity. Her confidential female 
attendant supported her, and shielded her from view ; and 
in the tumult of the moment her agitation was not perceiy- 
ed. W hen she recovered her recollectic nn. she the ught ol 
one friend to whom she might appeal. Her father seemed 
to have become a heartless tyrant; none in his court eould 
oppose him. Perhaps one person in the world might deli- 
ver her from this wretched slavery ; might save her trom 
being made the bartered vietim of her sire’s passion. 

She called her page, and gave him a diamond ring from 
her finger. 

tun,” said she, ina hurried whisper; " deliver this to 
the Prince of Villarosa, and say to him that it was sent by 
the Princess of Ciprinh. Be switt,” she continued, gasping 
and almost too weak for utterance ; “ be trusty ; life, every 
thing depends upon it.” 

The page received the token, and disappeared among 
the crowd. 

* Stand upon the edge of the platform, Marian,” said the 
unhappy lady, " and tollow him with your eye. See if he 
reaches the prince.” 

Her hope was that the prince, understanding that she 
was the lady whom he had met, would adjourn the lists. 
Iter maid returned presently and said that she had followed 
the page half way across the ground on the outside of the 
lists. He was then stopped in a crowd of men and she 
could not get sight of haga again. The last hope of the 
princess was crushed. She sunk back almost insensible 
with despondency and pai. 

The time passed on interrupted by the talking and laugh- 
ter, and occasional shouts of the Villarosa party, and amid 
the silence of the partizans of Cipriuli, who fixed their eyes 
upon the ground or looked up at the sky, too deeply morti- 
fied to encounter the gaze of one another. The heralds 
were about to proclaim the lapse of the limited time, when 
there was suddenly heard in the eourt-yard without, the 


echoing tramp of a steed, and in another moment a horse- 
} 


Sought him among the throng. That form, now decked || man, arrayed in close armor, and on a coal black charger, 


sprang into the lists, and bounding towards the Duke of 
Cipriuli, bowed to him. Turning, then, to the princess, he 
bent to his saddle-bow. She « pened her eves to gaze upon 
this strange and formidable apparition; and closed them 
again to gloom and hopelessness. The combatants then 
drew up in their places and measured one another with theit 
eyes. The keepers of the lists approached with pointless 
spears and ollered to the stranger knight the usual ecour- 
tesy of a preliminary trial with those harmless Weapons. 
He waved his hand to decline the proposal, and the parties 
putting their lances in rest, spurred forward. The spear of 
the opposite champion glided past the bonnet of the black 
knight: his own struck the breast of the other, pressed 
him back and would have unseated him, had not the shaft 
snapt suddenly in the centre. The parties recovered theme 
selves and new spears were taken. The interest of the speeta- 
tors, especially of the Cipriul portion, Was now intense, It 
had been whispered that the champion of Villarosa was a 


certain bandit of very famous prowess; and the size of the 


' stranger-knight was so slight that in the first encounter 


they had not dared to hope he would succeed. But he had 
borne himself with such surprising power and skill agaist 
the far larger frame of his opponent, that it became very 
probable that in the next charge he might prevail. When 
the steeds were again fronted with one another in full rush, 
the lance of the black knight rung awainst the armor of his 
foe, and would undoubtedly have unhorsed him, had not the 
horse of the latter, trained, no doubt, to obey a signal, 
sprung swifily aside and disengaged the spear. A third 
time the end of the list was taken. Breathless « \peetation 
exetted every boson: the retainers of Cipriuli all stood up 
and leaned over the railings in eager and uncontrollable 
anxiety. The black knight seemed to gather himself up as 
if fora decisive blow. Bearing down more slowly while 
the other came on with impetuous fury, he suddenly raised 
his lance, smote his foe upon the forehead and bore him 
and his steed, rolling over together, to the ground. Then 
gayly reming his horse round, rode back to the Duke of Ci- 


priuli and dismounted As the hostile chanipiron bit the 
dust there came a quick but not loud shout from the fol- 
lowers of Cipriuli; then they were silent for half-a-minute ; 
and then louder and tiereer than the storm burst forth ihe 


long, wild, exulting shout; and again and again it pealed 


as it would have jeres Lthe heaven The princess of C1 


», overwhelmed with contending 





riulisat agitated, but « 
| 


feelings; failure was the disgrace of her house—success 
seemed the ruin of lerself. 
The unknown kutght took off his mailed glove and as- 


cending the ste ps ol the plattorm, stood at the feet of the 
Duke of Cipriali, The Duke rose, but silent and with an 
eflort. The pride of triaaph had departed in the moment 
that tt eames to lis soberer thoughts succeeds id the reeol- 
lection of the feartul cath whieh be had sworn to give up 
his daughter. 

"T have promised,” said he,” that the conqueror in this 
combat should wed the daughter of my heart; and the 
Duke of Cipriuli breaks his word never. Bat, pray heaven 
you are noble!” 

"Noble!" erred the knight. speaking for the first time, 
“who is nobler?” 


wards the prineess, and kneeling before 


and tak ng his bonnet from his head; 

He advanced 
her, took her cold, pale hand to his and pore ssed it to hus 
lips. She opened her eves faintly, and her gaze fell upon 
the splendid, glowing features of the Prinee of Villarosa. 
Who ean tell how touching!y the plaintive wo of het 
countenance first sunk upon the tover’s heart? Who ean 
iwhen the snules of lac yy aud 
rapture flashed back to her face ¢ 


The duke el is]M 1 the prince to his bosom. " This.” said 


paint the eestasy of his b 


he, Tis the very romance of honor and love, | he hic use ol 
Cipriuvli triumphs the prowess of Villarosa. Henceforth 
they shall stand tore ther an indissoluble friendship! 

The greetings, the congratulations, the applause we pass 
by. The duke gave the hand of his daughter to the prince 
With every expression ¢ f regard. When the formalities of 


luspered to the 


primes lye thyuette were ended, the prince W 


lady, " Come toemorrow to the brook: and come uncoros 
netted; then T will tell you my love 

The wedding ceremonies and the long rejowines were 
duly performed with a splendor worthy of two such united 
houses, But the joy of this happy pair was to escape from 
the tedium of public pomp and sit together in the beautitul 
groves of the Minarra. 

In commemoration of the permanent union of these 
princely families, a maassive cham was made to unite two 
rocks which stood on opposite sides of the stream to mark 
the confines of the estates. On the heart which sealed the 


chain was inscribed the motto, “ Noble! who is nobler?” 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

Mr. Epiron—Your correspondent Rusticrs, in a recent 
number of the Mirror, has undertaken to read the ladies a 
lecture on the impropriety of their admiring Lord Byron, 
and to argue and shame them into a preference of the 
writings of Mr. Wordsworth. The letter of Rusticus is cer- 
tainly well written; and I must say that if he uses the 
pruning-hook as skilfully as he does the pen, and his sickles 
cut as delicately as his sarcasms, his farm must be in eapi- 
tal order. His sentiments, however, I cannot admire as 
much as I do his style, and some of his conclusions seem to 
me not a little extravagant. Happening to be the other 
evening in company with some ladies of literary taste and 
very cultivated minds, the Mirror became (as among such 
persons it often does) the subject of conversation, and that 
Jetter in particular fell under discussion. The impression 
among all the party was, that some injustice had been done 
to the sex by that episile, and all seemed to be a little un- 
easy under its reproaches. The result of the whole was, 
that I was formally deputed to reply to his essay on the 
part of these ladies; an oflice which, notwithstanding my 
consciousness and professions of incapacity, | was at length 
obliged to accept. 1 certainly heard in the course of that 
conversation many remarks which, if | were to report them, 


would furnish, | think, a pretty complete refutation of the | 


letter in question ; but that | am not at liberty to do. 

Before I eo to the direct consideration of his observa- 
tions, | may be permitted to say, for myself, that the supe- 
rior popularity of Byron over Wordsworth ts to be aceounted 
for upon the simple ground that his writings display a vastly 
greater, stronger, and more splendid genius. Mr. Words- 
worth seems to me to belong to that class whom Dr. John- 
son, copying the name from Dryden, has denominated me- 
taphysical poets, He is a subtle thinker, but not a vigorous 
one; he weaves long-drawn chains of speculation, which 
rnore often fatizue than please, The fe eling Ww hich he ex- 
presses is refined into tenuity. The atmosphere of his mind 
seems to be highly raritied, and though such a medium 
may show nicer forms more clearly, yet you cannot breathe 
it heartily or freely. His fieulties have a lenten force; the 
exciten.ent of starvation; he writes like a man who has 
not breakfasted. His passions and his fancies are of a 
transcendental sort; you climb up to them with dithieulty ; 
you follow them with painful admiration; you leave them 
with a sense of relief. Byron’s strenuous soul seizes the 
strongest, fullest sympathies of your nature. With the 
power of bold, sincere emotion, he catches your whole 
being, and hurries you on delighted. To Wordsworth’s 
pages your own intelleet must bring the foree that gives 
them interest, and you are exhausted by the effort. But by 
Byron you are refreshed and enriched in feeling ; your spint 
is bathed, as it were, in the copious inspiration that flows 
around his lines. You inhale strength, you taste the luxury 
of a conscious greatness, you revel in the glory of power. 
He isa man; and he speaks to men with a nght manly 
voice. “The fact is that he is the mightiest poet there has 
been since Milton, and he is popular accordingly. 

Rusticus’ argument is, that Lord Byron must be a favor. 
ite among women chiclly in consequence of his deseriptions 
of female character, and that these characters are very dan- 
gerous in their moral influence. Taking the first poimt to 
be so, L think he has generalized somewhat hastily in say- 
ing that Byron’s conceptions of woman were indelicate or 
mjurious, He has mentioned Medora, that tlower beside 
the rock. There may be something erroneous in her posi- 
tion; but in the character itself, and her conduct after she 


is introduced to the reader, is there any thing in poetry of 


purer, holier, more charming interest ? charmins, too, not 
by splendid physical beauty, but by the most exquisite ex- 
That tale, 
and Desdemona’s, are the only stories that never fail to 
draw tears from my eyes. Zuleika, too, “child of gentle- 


cellenee and the most winning graces of virtue. 


ness,” might, I think, escape the censure of the moralist. 
But, passing these by, there is a large portion of the mind 
of Byron, and a very different class of characters, which 
this writer and most popular erities quite pass over. In fact, 
where a great and original genius appears to the world, 
having some one grand quality in a pre-eminent degree, 
which catehes the imaginations of men, though he may af: 
terwards display many other very diferent talents, yet it is 
long before he gains credit for the latter. So it has fared 
with the exiled lord of Newstead. His earliest works were 
expressive of peculiar and very splendid personal passion ; 
the powerful and deep current of his own nature and will 
found utterance in those rapid poems; and thinking men 
said, rightiy enough upon the evidence, “ this is the poetry 
of temperament; it is the inspiration of an ardent indi- 





viduality.” 
possessing feelings whose sensitive abundance was the 
loftiest poetry, was moreover a great genius and a consum- 
mate artist; a fertile inventor, an ideal creator of extraor- 


dinary variety and extent. This part of the noble poet’s 


powers has never been appreciated by " the general :” they | 


adhere to the first impression which Childe Harold pro- 
duced,—a work of which the interest turned more upon 
the writer’s being the subject of those emotions than the 


| author of that poetry. Accordingly, these persons when 


they hear one extolling Byron, suppose that such an one is 
admiring that kind of personal feeling, not giving him 
credit for finding matter of a very different order in his 
volumes, and of greatly higher merit. Mr. Southey, or 
somebody else, has remarked that the first popularity of 
any author is usually acquired by qualities that are really 
faults, or are at least of temporary and fugitive merit, and 
that if he have real excellencies their praise comes out at 
a later period. Such has been the history of Lord Byron’s 
reputation: his popularity, derived from personal interest, 
is dying away; his fame, based on sublime inventions, is 
just developing its immortality. Many of his poems may 
go, for future phases of society, and taste, and religion, and 
criticism may open in the minds of men such views, and 
inclinations, and principles as may make their peculiarities 
distasteful in the very proportion of that strength which 
lately charmed ; but, then, the “ Lament of Tasso,” " The 
prophecy of Dante,” above all, the tragedies, will rise to 
the fairest heights of fame, and bear the name of Byron 
aloft for everlasting. I beg leave to call the attention of 
" Rusticus ” to the tragedies especially ; in my judgment, 
by far the greatest of this poet’s productions. In them 
Byron broke away from the fetters of individuality, and 
proved that he had an imagination splendidly inventive 


. 


and essentially dramatic. He proved, too, that if his per- 
sonal taste on the subject of women was something sen- 
sual, the powers and the visions of the poet were pure, 
with all that virtue knows of severe and sacred. There, for 
example, is Angiolina, whose aged deposed husband “ cut- 
lived every thing except her heart:” a more chaste,a more 
holy image of dignitied affection was never forined in the 
fancy of a poet; an affection devoted yet refined into the 
purity of duty ; ardent as life, yet passion-purged and clear 
as the stainless sculptures of Greece. Then, too, there is 
Zarina, the wife in Sardanapalus, a greater set-off to the 
character of Myrrha; that is a moral for ye—the meeting 
of the voluptuary with his wife and children after his 
throne has been doomed to destruction. The character of 
Myrrha is made fascinating with all the attractions that 
her charms could give; yet when the wile appears we 
unsay every praise we had given the mistress, we weep 
away all our admiration of gorgeous sin, and we are pre- 
pared when the lonian again appears to drive her trom the 
scene with a storm of indignation. Byron was the greatest 
poet of the age. Look, too, at Marina Foscari—a wile, a 
perfect wife—trom whose nature every thing was banished 
but the wife. 

The French rule, sir, is, that when a thing is ambiguous 
itis to be taken in the best and most favorable sense; a 
rule worthy of so polite and judicious a nation. Permit me 
to suggest to Rusticus, thatas Lord Byron has in his poems 
introduced characters of doubtful morality, and in his trage- 
dies painted the rarest order of female excellenee, a cavae 
lier like himself should do ladies the justice to believe that 
itis the latter that they are commeuding when they praise 
Lord Byron, and not the former. Lam yours, Vinuanvs. 





ORIGINAL LEGENDS. 


LOVER'S LEAP AT DERBY, CONNECTICUT. 


We know of nothing which more excites the sympathy 
of the sensitive philanthropist or the young aud susceptible 
than to view the prostrating, crushing effects of rejected 
love, more especially when the unloved one ts possessed of 
those complaisant, amiable traits of character, which to 
us appear as if even created tg enthrall us to this life, bit- 
ter and heartless as we otien, too often, are doomed to feel 
itis by experience. Who among us but has at some time 
coupled every dearest, most cherished wish with the hap- 
piness of one for whom we felt that our very nature ap- 
peared to have formed and dispensated cur lives; and if 
that being should have been rudely torn from us, would 
have left a life once pictured with all youth's most dreamy 
forms and groups of bliss and happiness the most desolate 
waste that mental! misery could beget. The universality of 
this experience engenders that sympathy which we extend 
to those whem we feel have “loved not wisely, but too 
well.” 





But it turned out that Lord Byron, besides | 


Such were our reflections when one bright summer's 
evening at the village of Derby, in Connecticut, we listened 
to the relation of an occurrence at that place, breathed 
with an inspiration of condolence and warmth of feeling 
to which guileless innocence and women’s sympathy can 
only give utterance. To attempt the pathos of lanzuage, 
or the ardor of expression with which our relator imbx died 
the narrative, would be to emulate the power of Dickens ; 
we therefore give it in our homely way, and leave to cir. 
cumstance the charm to affect the feelings. 

It was one day in the summer of 1S—, that a passenger 
alighted from the stage which plies between New Haren 
and Derby. ordered apartments for himself at the inn, noti- 
fying his intention to spend some weeks in the vicinity. 
and desiring the landlord that he might be as private as 
circumstances would admit. His appearance was such that 
country inquisitiveness, at all times on the alert, was jn 
this instance more than usually excited. The suavity of his 
manner, coupled with a complaisancy of demeanor and an 
unaffected zegard for the feelings of others, made him no 
less a favorite with all the villagers than his personal attri- 
butes gained him an elevated and enviable place in the 
hearts of the reigning beauties of the village. Though not 
possessed of a degree of personal beauty or commanding 
stature, which would have individualized him in a crowded 
assembly, yet had he features handsomely masculine, and 
a medium height, with a carriage unqualifiedly graceful, 
dignified, but condescending. But what perhaps more re- 
commended him to the attention, | may say commiseration, 
of his female admirers, wasa thoughtfulness and melancholy 
expression, Which was perceptibly the effect of mental ail- 
ment acting upon a strong, powerful mind, whose resist- 
ance appeared to the close observer fast swaying to the 
uncontrollable, irresistible power of the feeling’s potency 
His habits encouraged the inference of some irreconcilable 
event which was preying with disastrous effect upon his 
mind, and with that unsolicited natural feeling of compa 
sion Which we experience when we view the decay of 


human powers, each and every of the villagers der ply fi 
in his behalf. 

He would sally out of a morning and climb to some 
high eminence upon the surrounding mountains which 
encircle Derby, and appear wrapt in contemplation of the 
beauties with which nature has adorned that portion of her 
creation, He would gaze upon the deep, richly-imbedded 
valley through which the Housatonie winds its devious 
course, and mark the lapping mountains, which appear t 
give boundaries to its waters, dividing it into picturesque 
lakes, and then jutting high up to the clouds, to roll down 
the many riyulets to nourish their existence, or watch the 
receding traveller as he wound up the toilsome mountain- 
road, now lost behind the intervening foliage, then issuing 
forth, giving animation to the sleeping landscape ; then 
contemplating the wild rushing of the foaming water over 
an intercepting rapid, which, gaining some deep passage, 
flowed placidly on, emblematic of fieree, untutored human 
passions soothed by the deep devoted love of woman's na- 
ture. Thus looked he upon nature's smiling face, and felt 
like her the burning, corroding, internal fire, which slow 
consumes, though slowly yet deadly sure. 

After returning from these excursions, dejection appeared 
to cling with faster hold, and melancholy wrap him ina 
closer embrace. Then would he exclude himself from a! 
association, and when evening shades had gathered ove 
the scene, stroll to a romantic, picturesque projection of the 
mountain, about a mile below the village. and while away 
the time deep into the hours of night, with no companion 
but a guitar, to whose sweet chords his voice lent an en- 
chanting inspiration, One night particularly, when all was 
hushed in death-like silence, and that noteless hum of day 
which seems earth’s throb of existence, had ceased, a voice 
so clearly musical that it seemed preternatural, wafted 
a gende breeze, was heard by many an entranced list 
to chant forth to a touchingly melancholy air the follow 

Be still, my heart, beat not so fast, 
For all that cave thee lite has fled : 

Yes! every cherished thought has past, 
And left thee sorrow in its stead. 

The dreams of love—briglit heaven's revs 
Which charm the son] from envy’s tongue 

And paints each hope that round it plays, 
With softest tints—by poets sung. 

Breathes not its balmy, soothing voice, 
Upon thy spirit as of yore ; 

But turns to him, thy loved one’s choice, 
lo bless with hopes thou’]t know no more. 

But yet, true heart, beat on! beat on! 
Altune thy measure to her joy, 

And if (sweet heaven avert) she mourn, 
Cundolence with her grief alloy. 
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Reject each jealous thought which springs 
From envy of thy rival’s part, 

And cherish only that which brings 
Reflected pleasure from the heart. 

So may’st thou then sweet pleasure feel, 
In common yet with that dear one, 

For every throb will but reveal 
That both beat still in unison. 

The day after this occurrence, just as evening had closed, 
two carriages deposited their burdens at the inn-door. Out 
of one was handed by a gentleman, with a countenance 
radiant with joy, a beautiful girl, evidently but lately the 
beloved and loving bride of her joyous gallant, and tripping 
hastily up the steps to avoid the ardent gaze of a collection 
of idlers gathered to inspect the new-comers, she had but 
just entered the portal of the inn whea she was met by 
the stranger, to whom we have had reference. Pencil nor 
pen can paint the wildly-depicted flush of all that consti- 
tutes earthly happiness, which illumined for an instant his 
face, and which was immediately displaced by a shadow 
of the deepest, startling dejection. A sight of the lady’s 
companion had wrought the change, and brushing past 
him, he sped along the road toward his favorite evening re- 
treat, and was soon lost in the distance. Evidence of his 
having fled to the promontory before-mentioned was ad- 
duced, and all trace being then lost, it is too conclusive that 


there he met his untimely end. The lady, it is easily di- | 


vined, was the cause of his mysterious, inexplicable visit, 
and the cause of this denouement. No monumental marble 
or epitaph marks the spot where this victim of passion im- 
molated himself to the object of his idolatry ; but the vil- 
lage maiden drops a tear of remembrance whenever she 
hears the name of that spur in the mountain, since known 
as the " Lover's Leap.” E. H. S. 





DOMESTIC TALES. 


From the Ladies’ World of Fashion. 
THE MINISTER’S DINNER, 


BY Miss LYDIA JANE PJERSON. 





Tue Reverend Mr N—— was a man of excellent tem- 
per, generous feelings, and well cultivated mind, but he 
was eccentric even to oddity. He was a powerful preacher, 
and his ministration was blest to the reformation of many 
m his parish. At the age of thirty-four he became enamored 
of a beautiful light-hearted girl of seventeen, dauchter to 
one of his richest parishioners, and who imagined that to 
refuse the hand of the minister would be a sin bordering 
hard upon the unpardonable. Well, the marriage was con- 
summated, the bride’s fat portion paid; and the husband, 
as husbands in their first love are apt to do, gave in to the 
humor of his wife, and accompanied her to several festive 
parties given by his wealthy neighbors, in honor of his 
imarriae. 

The happy couple were sitting together in their comfort- 
able parlor, one evening toward spring, the reverend gentle- 
man studying the Venerable Bede, and his wife equally 
intent upon a plate of the latest fashions, when she sudden- 
ly looked up with an expression between hope and fear, 
and thus addressed her eompanion, 

"My dear husband, I have a request to make.” 

"Well, Nancy, any thing consistent.” 

“You do not imagine that | would make an inconsistent 
request, surely ?” 

"No—not a request that you considered inconsistent. 


But come, what is it 2?” 


"Why, my dear sir,” and her voice trembled a litte, 
"we have been to several parties among the neighboring 
gentry, and now | think that to mamtain our position in 
society, we should make a party too.” The minister looked 
blank. 
"What sort of a party, Nancy ?” he said at length. 
“Why,” she replied, “such a party as those we have 
attended. We must make an elegant dinner, and have 
dancing after it.” 
'* ejaculated Mr N——. 
"Why, yes, certainly,” replied his wife, coaxingly. " You 


Dancing! in a minister's house 


will not dance, the party will be mine; and then we have 
been to similar parties all winter.” 

"True, true,” he muttered with a perplexed air, and sat 
silent for some time as if considering. At length he spoke. 
"Yes, Naney, you may make a party, give a dinner, and if 
the guests desire it, you may dance.” 

"Thank you, love,” she cried, putting her arms around 

his neck. 
"But I have some stipulations to make about it,” he 
said; “I must select and invite the cuests, and you must 
allow me to place some of my favorite dishes upon the 
tai,e,” 


As you please, love,” she answered delightedly, “ but 
when shall it be ?” 

"Next Wednesday, if you please.” 

"But our furniture and window-draperies are very old- 
fashioned. It is now time we had new.” 

"f should think it hardly necessary to refurnish our 
rooms, Nancy. All our furniture is excellent of its kind.” 

“But our smooth carpets, white draperies, and cane 
chairs have such a cold look, do conseat to have the rooms 
new fitted, we can move these things to the unturnished 
chambers.” 

"And of what use will they be in those rooms which 
we never occupy ? Besides, it is near spring, and to fit up 
now for winter is supertiuous,” 

"Well, I would not care,” she persisted, “ only people 
will call us parsimonious and ungentee!.” 

“Oh, if that is all,” he said gayly, “I will promise t 
expend a thousand dollars on the evening of the party, not 
in furniture, but in a manner which will be far more grate- 
ful to our guests, and profitable to ourselves, and which 


shall exonerate us from all imputation of parsimony ; and 
you may expend in dress, eatables and dessert, just what 
sum you please, and do not forget the wines.” And so the 
colioquy ended. He resumed his studies, and she gave her 
mind to the consideration of the dress which would be 
most becoming; and the viands that were most expensive. 
The next day she went busily about her preparations, 
wondering all the time how her husband would expend 
his thousand dollars, but as she had discovered something 
of the eccentricity of his character, she doubted not that he 
meant to give an agreeable surprise ; and her curiosity grew 
so great, that she could hardly sleep during the interval. 

Atlength the momentous day arrived. The arrangements 
were all complete, and Mrs. N—— retired to perform the 
all-important business of arraying her tine person in fine 
attire. She lingered long at the toilet, relying on the fash- 
ionable unpunetuality of fashionable people, and when the 
hour struck, levt her chamber, arrayed, like Judith of old, 
cloriously, to allure the eyes of all who should look upon 
her, and full of sweet smiles and graces, nm twithstanding 
the uncomfortable pinching of her shoes and corsets. Her 
husband met her in the hall. 

"Our guests have all arrived,” he said, and opened the 
door of the reviewing-room. Wonderful! wondertul! What 
a strange assembly. There were congregated the eripple, 
the maimed and the blind; the palsied, the extreme aged, 
and a group of children from the alms-house, who regarded 
the fine lady, some with wide-open mouths, others with 
both hands in their hair, while some peeped from behind 
furniture, to the covert of which they had retreated from 
her dazzling presence. She was petritied with astonish- 
ment, then a displeasure erossed her face, ull having ran 
her eyes over the grotesque assembly, she met the eomi- 
cally grave expression of her hushand’s countenance, when 
she burst into a violent fit of laughter, during the paroxysins 
of which the bursting of her corset-laces could be distinetly 
heard by the company 

"Naney!” at length said her husband, sternly. She sup 
pressed her mirth, stammered an excuse, and added, 

“You will forgive me, and believe yourselves quite 
welcome.” 

"That is well done,” whispered Mr. N > then, my 
friends,” he said, “as my wife is not acquainted with you, 
| will make a few presentations.” Then leadmg her to- 
ward an emaciated creature, whose distorted limbs were 
unable to support his body, he said, “ This gentleman, 
Nancy, is the Reverend Mr Niles, who in his youth travel- 
led and endured much in the cause of our common Master. 
A violeat rheumatism, induced by colds, contracted among 
the new settlements of the west, where he was employed 
in preaching the Gospel to the poor, has reduced him to his 
present condition. This lady, his wife, has piously sustained 
him, and by her own labor procured a maintenance for her- 
self and him. But she is old and feeble now, as you see.” 

Then turning to a group with silver locks and thread- 
bare coats, he continued, “ These are soldiers of the revo- 
lution. They were all sons of rich men. They went out in 
their young strength to defend their oppressed country. 
They endured hardships, toils and sufferings, and such as 
we hardly deem it possible for men to endure and live; 
they returned home at the close of the war, maimed in 
their limbs, and with broken constitutions, to find their 
patrimonies destroyed by fire or the chances of war, or 
their property otherwise filched and wrested from them. And 
these worthy men live in poverty and neglect in the land 
for the prosperity of which they sacrificed their all. These 
venerable ladies are wives of these patriots, and widows 
of others who have gone to their reward. They could tell 
tales that would thri!l your heart, and make it better. 


This is the celebrated and learned Dr. B——, who saved 
hundreds of lives during the spotted epidemic. But his 
great success roused the animosity of his medical brethren, 
who succeeded in ruining his practice, and when blindness 
came upon him, he was forgotten by those whom he had 
delivered trom death, This lovely creature is his only 
child, and she is motherless. She leads him daily by the 
hand, and earns the food she sets before him. Yet her learn- 
ing and accomplishments are wonderful, and she is the 
author of those exquisite poems which appear oecasion- 
ally in the —— Magazine. ‘These children were orphaned 
m infaney by the Asiatic cholera, and their sad hearts have 
seldom been cheered by a smile, or their palates regaled 
by delicious food. Now dry your eyes, love, and lead on to 
the dining-room.” 

She obeyed, and, notwithstanding her emotions, the 
thumping of coarse shoes, and rattling of sticks, crutches, 
and wooden legs behind her, well nigh threw her into 
another indecorous laugh. 

To divert her attention she glanced over the table. 
There stood the dishes for which her husband had stipu- 
lated, in the shape of two monstrous, homely-looking meat- 
pies, and two enormous platters of baked meats and vege- 
tables, looking like mighty mountains among the delicate 
viands that she had prepared for the refined company 
which she expected. She took her place, and prepared to 
do the table honors, but her husband, afier a short thanks- 
ceiving to the bountiful God, addressed the company with, 
"Now, my brethren, help yourselves and one another, to 
whatever you deem preferable. IT will wait upon the 
children.” 

A hearty and jovial meal was made, the minister setting 
the example, and as the hearts of the old soldiers were 
warmed with wine, they became garrulous, and each re- 
counted some wonderful or thrilling adventure of the revo- 
lutionary war; and the old ladies told their tales of priva- 
tion and suffering, and interwove with them the histones 
of fathers, brothers, or lovers, who died for liberty. 

Mis. N 


came round, and touching her shoulder, w hispered, 


— was sobbing eonvulsively, when her husband 


“My love, shall we have danemg ?” That word, with its 
ludierous associations, fairly threw her mito hysterics, and 
she laughed and wept at once. : 

When she became quiescent, Mr. N 


the company : 


- thus addressed 


"| fear, my friends, that you will think mv wife a frivo- 
lous, inconsistent creatore, and | must therefore apologize 
for her. We were married only last fall, and have attended 
several gay parties, which our rich neighbors gave in honor 
of our nupuals, and my wife thought 1 would be genteel 
to give a dinner in return. [| consented on conditions, one 
of which was that | should invite the quests, So bemga 
professed minister of Ling who was made so lowly in heart 
| followed to the word of command, “But when thou 
makest a feast for the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 
blind “—you all reeolleet the passage. Mrs. N , not 
knowing who her quests were, was highly delighted with 
the ruse | have provided; and i do not believe there has 
heen so noble and honorable a company assembled this 
winter. My wife desired new furniture; lest we should be 
deemed parsimonious, | pledged myself to expend one thou- 
sand dollars in a manner more pleasing to our guests, and 
which should obviate any such imputation.” 

Then addressing the children, he said, 

"You will each be removed to-morrow to excellent 
places ; and if you continue to be industrious, and perfectly 
honest in word and deed, you will become respectable 
members of society. To you, Dr, B-——, under God, | owe 
my lite. I did not know your locality, neither had I heard 
of your misfortunes until a few days since, | can never re- 
pay the debt | owe you, but if you and your daughters will 
accept the neat-furnished house adjoining mine, [ will see 
that you never want again. ‘To you, patriot fathers, and 
these nursing mothers of our country, | present the one 
thousand dollars. It is just one hundred dollars to each 
soldier. and soldier's widow. It is a mere trifle. No thanks, 
my friends. You, Mr. Niles, are my father in the Lord. 
Under your pre aching | first became convineed of sin, and 
it was your voice that brought me the words of salvation. 
You will remain in my house. | have a room prepared for 
you, and a pious servant to attend you. It is time you were 
at peace, and your excellent lady relieved of her heavy 
burden.” The crippled preacher fell prostrate on the carpet, 
and poured out such thanksgiving and prayer as found 
, who ultimately became a 





way to the heart of Mrs. 
meek and pious woman, 2 fit helpmate for a devoted gos- 
pel minister ; and seemed never so happy as when presiding 
at such parties, which were frequently given by her special 


request. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE LAND OF BURNS. 


BY J. G. CUMMING, M. D. 


Awake, my muse! a noble theme 
Demands thy lofiiest strain ; 
The bard of Ayr, and scenes he lov’d, 
Pass by like Banquo’s train. 
Behold! his noble form, erect, 
As chas’d by Flaxman’s hand, 
And near, in varied form appear 
His soui-created band. 


Around, we see the classic spots 
Which fir'd his passions strong, 


The woods, the streams, and meadows green, 


Immortal in his song. 

There, Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham, 
Dumfries, and Ayr, are seen ; 

The Tay, Clyde, Ettrick, Doon, and Tweed, 
And ika hill between ;— 

These shine in many a lofty lay, 
Are lisped by many a tongue, 

And while a Seot has soul, they'll be 
The burden of his song. 

There stands the auld clay-biggin’ where 
The peasant bard was born, 

And where from hoary age he learned 
‘That man was made to mourn. 


Aad there’s the ancient brig o’ Ayr, 
Close by the gude auld toun, 

Where Freedom's champion, Wallace wight, 
Slew many a Southern loun. 

And there’s auld Alloway’s haunted wa’s, 
Where martyr’d worthies sleep, 

Where Brownies, Bogles, Elfs, and Imps, 
Their midnight revels keep. 

And yonder’s, skelpin ower the brig, 
Bauld Tam O’Shanter’s mare, 

And Cutty Sark, the jade, exults 
To see ber hurdies bare. 


And there’s the spot, near Mossgiel farm, 
Where lies the daisy mourned, 

And where the ploughman’s humble lot, 
The ploughman-bard adorned. 


There, too, was caught the wspiring theme 
Which lit the poet’s soul, 

And gave to Fame the brightest name 
That ere illumed her seroll. 

"Twas love that woke the y wt's lyre, 
To sing his Nannie’s praise, 

And mourn his Highland Mary’s loss 
By wild Montgomery's braes. 


And there the jolly beggars sang, 
Frae mornin’ until e’en, 

And there the Cottar’s social hearth 
Displayed its hallowed scene. 


And now, in fair Edina’s hall, 
He feels the glow of pride 

When Dugald Stewart and Gleneairn 
Are seated by his side. 


And now his lonely home he seeks, 
With Fame’s green laurel erowned, 
And see, his aged mother hears 
His well-known footsteps sound. 


"Oh! Robert!” is her simple ery, 
Her heart's too full to speak ; 

A world of joy is in her eve, 
Tears trickle down her cheek. 


And there he meets his lovely Jean, 
The lass that he looed best, 

Who shared his joys, who dried his tears, 
And cheered him when distressed. 


Now Ellisland appears in view 
On Nith’s alluvial plain; 

The sun has left Dalswinton’s towers, 
Darkness and silence reign ; 


And there, stretched on a mass of’ straw, 
While deep groans rend his breast; 

He sees, in that bright glittering star, 
His Mary’s blissful rest. 











But ah! Dumfries comes next, and there 
A mausoleum stands, 

And near it many pilgrims true 
From many distant lands, 


They come to mourn the hapless fate 
Of Scotia’s gifted son ; 

Who died in poverty, and then 
Was honored with an urn. 

" Scotland ! time-honored Seotland ! 
Land of the good and brave ! 

Why blast with cold negleet thy bard, 
And then adorn his grave ? 


" Burns, Ferguson, and Tannahill, 
Those glorious, matchless bards, 

Neglected lived, and ne’er enjoyed 
‘True merit’s just rewards. 
"A country, Whose impassioned Muse 
Made each spot hallowed ground, 
A welcome should have proffer'd him 
Who at the plough was found. 

" King James, and Bard of Hawthornden, 
Of old, awoke its lyre ; 

And Ramsay, Hogg, and Motherwell 
Partook of their soul’s fire. 


" And Seott, the Wizard of the North, 
Their noblest strain returns 
This is the land which gave the world 


ro 


Its poet, Robert Burns! 





SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 


THE HEIRESS AND HER FRIENDS. 


BY SAMUEL WARREN, AUTHOR OF “TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR.” 





CHAPTER I. 
Any one passing along that fine row of cottages on the 


4 


way to Dulwich, each standing (like a nobleman’s man- | 


sion) in its own grounds, and guarded from the vulgar in- | 


trusion of every thing but noise and dust, by bright green 
railings—each also ornamented with a line of shrubs along 
the walk, and four, rather finer than ordinary, safely en- 
seoneed in gigantic flower-pots;—any one, I say, passing 
along that line might have seen, a great many years ago, 
a bright brass plate at No. 7, with the name of Mr. John 
Hibberd engraved on it in the Roman letters. Furthermore, 
any one on inquiry would have found that Mr. John Hib- 


bert punctually paid his weekly bills, was as regular as 


cloek-work in his daily movements to and from Old Broad- 
street, was in a flourishing way of business; and, in all 
senses of the word—even to the extent of keeping a gig 

a respectable man. Mr. John Hibbert was a widower ; and 


as history has forgotten to record the maiden name of his | 


deceased companion, we may safely conjecture that she | 


was not any near relation of the Plantagenets or Howards ; 
but she was a most excellent woman, as Mr. [libbert tre- 
quently took oeeasion to mention, especially when he was 
in wrath with either of his daughters; and it would in- 
deed have been astontshing, as he often observed, that such 
a paragon should have been the mother of two such very 
provoking creatures, if it had, indeed, been true that she 


, : 
was so entirely faultless as she was now represented by the 


irate father. 
ter, and a proof of his contempt of flattery, that he had 
never made use towards her, during her life, of a single ex- 


| pression that could lead her to think it at all remarkable 


that the girls were much like the ordinary race of mortals. 


She had no idea that she was such a wondrous piece of 


perfection herself; probably from having it pretty often din- 
ned into her ears that she was the very reverse—from all 
which we are bound to confess that Mr. John Hibbert, in 


spite of his brass plate and green railings, and perfect re- || 


spectability, was a considerable brute in his way, and that 
his family were rather to be pitied than otherwise. His el- 





| butchers’ boys or grocers’ apprentices in those parts: 


dest daughter took the management of his house.and was 
trained from an early age in all the ways of her amiable 
sire, Such a tartar was never known by any of the 
roast- 


ing before a slow tire was not half punishment enough, if 


she had had it in her power to infliet it, for venturing into 
the kitchen with dirty shoes. The maid, when she heard 


| of any one heing condemned to hard labor at the tread-mill, 


looked up with a sigh of envy, reflecting that the unfortu- 


It was remarked as a fine trait of his eharae- | 


| clothes— 


nate prisoner was at least free from the superintendence | 


of Miss Susan. And it was a great pity that that excellent 
establishment had not the benefit of her assistance, for na- 


; ture had exactly adapted her to be an overseer: if she had 


been a man she would have been a slave-driver {; m 


choice. Her sister Elizabeth was eight years younger, and 
if you had seen them walking together to church, vou 
never would have thought them branches of the same try e, 
Susan was short and thin; a small red nose gave finish 
to a countenance of which the other principal features 
were bright gray eyes, very small and deep, and a lar 
mouth, with long white teeth. Elizabeth, on the other 
hand, had all the beauty resulting from a fine healthy cox. 
plexion, good features, and a full, well-shaped fizure. She 
had nothing of what people absurdly eall intellect in her 
face—as if clever people were not generally the stupidest. 
looking, ugliest monsters you can meet with; but in her 
great black shining eyes, cherry-colored lips, and rosy 
cheeks, there was something which, for my own part, | 
greatly prefer to the most intellectual snub-nose or philuso- 
phical squinting eyes you can imagine. 

They say pretty girls know their prettiness at a very 
early age—and perhaps the remark may be right; but in this 
instance Miss Susan—which is a very uncommon thing 
very early made the discovery that she was atrocious) 
ugly. Upon my word, I think, by constantly dwelling oy 
the subject in her own mind, she exaggerated her ucliness, 
as other people, by the same process, exaggerate their 
beauty. She seemed to take a pride in it: she petved iy 
and caressed; and was quite pleased when her mirror dis. 
covered to her that she was looking at any time more than 
usually hideous. The father, also, seemed to be enchanted 
with her frightfulness. He was an ugly fellow himself, and 
took itas a sort of compliment that his daughter was a 
second edition of his own unloveliness. But with regard 
Elizabeth, they both felt that there was some implied in- 
sult in all that flush of health and beauty. They could not 


' exactly accuse her of having fine-cut features, and graceful 


movements, and white hands, and small delicate feet, on 
purpose to spite them; but they felt that all was not right; 
that there was some latent undefined satire —perhaps a 
libel—in those bright sunny eyes and glossy ringlets ; ; 
if the truth must be told, they hated her with all 
hearts. And no worder; she was such a provoking girl 
she laughed, and talked, and sang all day long, unless 
when Susan had sueceeded in bullying and tormenting ber 





into a good ery. She ran out of the house without her | 

net, and slipped into No. 9, and gossiped, and talked, and 
laughed, aud played on the piano with the young Misses 
Forman, and then hurried back again when she was tired, 
and bounded into the drawing-room without wiping her 
shoes on the seraper; in short, she was a hoyden of the 
most undeniable character, and cared nothing at all abou 
punctilios, and not much more for her sister, who was little 


else than a great ill-natured red-haired punctilio in propria 


persona. This lasted fora long time. Mr. John Hibbert grew 
richer and richer every year, and would perhaps have been 


lord-mayor of London if he had lived long enough: but 
did not; for, when his youngest daughter was eightee! 


and his eldest owned to twenty-three, though in reality she 
was twenty-six, he was taken very unwell. He grew 
sour and erabbed than ever. He could not go every day, as 
he used to do, into the city ; so he sat and sulked most tre- 
mendously at home. Susan sat opposite, and sulked t 
Elizabeth couldn't sulk; but she sat as quiet as she could, 
and tried to look unhappy: but beautiful girls of eighteen 
find it very difficult to look unhappy ; and so she sometimes 
looked up from her work with a radiant smile, and w 
sure to be rebuked for it, as if it had been a heinous sin, 
her father and sister. Then she began to ery, and they sau 
she was sulky; then she smiled again, and they said she 
was thoughtless, and did not care whether her father lived 


or died; then she went up to her bed-room to avoid their 
reproaches, and they said she negleeted the sufferer. [0 


short, one pretty, silly, happy creature of eighteen 1s ! 
match for two ugly people that are determined never | 

pleased. And Elizabeth was treated worse than Cindere..a 
without any fairy coming to give her carriages a 
aclear proof to me that there are no fairies tet, 


or they would have done it toacertainty. But all this 
ing at the poor girl, and grumbling at every thing else, ¢4 
od to Mr. Hibbert’s ex mplaint. He grew 


ded more 


not do a bit of gx 
worse and worse, and, by sympathy, Susan se 
and more. Both the maids rushed out of the house in 4 
of frenzy, as if they were going to drown themselves in U 
Thames; the butcher's boy refused to take another ) 
No. 7, and the grocer’s apprentice meditated an attack cB 
the till, and a flight to America. They were, therefore, U0 


scnu 


+ 


attended to, and nearly starved, and at last had to 
Eliz th round to the trades-people to make matters 
smooth. The butcher's be vat the first smile agreed t 






ar 


de- 
liver, if required, an ox per day, cut up into half pounds, 


and the grocer’s apprentice became moral and religious 2! 
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of a sudden, and would not have gone to America to be || difficulties in my way would have been diminished ; but | || he first saw light, whose name but Ars was pointed out to 


made president of the United States. Even the maids, 
when they came back about their boxes, agreed to stay, all 


assure you the fact is exactly the reverse, and | have com- 
pletely baulked the ancient proverb that “a rolling stone 


for the sake of Miss Elizabeth. What two beautiful things || gathers no moss,” and in my progress to this city I have 


are good nature and good looks! Mr. Hibbert sold off his 
stock in trade, and got a large sum for the good-will of the 
husiness—added up all his accounts, and found he was 
worth fifty thousand pounds. Fifty thousand pounds, and to 
jive all bis life at No. 7 !—Door man, he did not know that 
all his life was not to be very long; and he felt as much 
disgusted at the thoughts of being imprisoned in such a cot- 
tage, as if he was to live as long as Methuselah. As long 
as he had been in business he had never thought of the in- 
adequacy of the house for a man of his possessions. I sus- 
pect money-making people, while in trade, think their 
houses a sort of back-room to their « ffice ; a part of their 
commercial premises, and are very well pleased if they can 
get a chop in them, and 2 bed. But the moment they have 
closed the ledger they are different beings. They have 
given up their oflice ; why the deuse should they continue 
tolive in the back-room? Mr. Hibbert looked every day 
through all the advertisements of the Tvmes, in search of 
an estate with a commodious mansion, fit for the reception 
of a family of respectability. Such a wonderful number of 
houses to be sold! all so beautiful—woods, and lawns, and 
waters—it seemed as if Cubitt or Burton had got a lease of 
Paradise, and let it out in lots; but, on close inquiry, it 
turned out that sin had entered in and cut down the trees, 
or ploughed up the lawn, or let out the water, for the places 
were dreadfully ugly, and the houses in bad repair. At last 
he heard of an admirable place in the county of ——, just 
the thing ; finely-cultivated land, spacious house, elegantly 
furnished, and most select neighborhood. Oh whata cu- 
rious metamorphosis of our snarling friend in No.7! A se- 
lect neighborhood—yes—he would get into the best socie- 
ty: give dinners to all and sundry, get a red cuff to his coat, 
and I. P. to his name. What a pity he should die just when 
he had concluded the bargain ; three and twenty thousand 
pounds, the timber valued at three more—altogether, with 
expenses and a few alterations, twenty-seven thousand 
} 2 first-rate 





pounds ; leaving him twenty-three thousand or 
mortgage at five per cent. One little week before he was 
to take possession he became much worse—sent for another 
doctor—and for an attorney, to make his will. The other 


doctor came, and took his three guineas, amd shook his 
head sagaciously as he left the house. The lawyer arrived, 
and shook his head sagaciously as he went in. Now you 
may remark, that in those two professions, medicine and 
law,a great deal of meaning is conveyed by a shake of the 
head. The shake of the doctor said as plainly as words 
could have said it, that there were very few more three- 
guinea fees to be had; and the attorney's was no less ex- 
plicit as to his belief that the undertaker might reasonably 
calculate on a specdy summons. 
Te he ce wiinned.) 
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THE 


SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1812. 

We have received numerous requests from readers and 
correspondents to publish, in the columns of the Mirror, acor- 
rect report of the beautiful and characteristic speech of Mr. 
Nickens, delivered at the dinner given to lim at the city 
hotel, by a large nuinber of our fellow-citizens. Alihough 
somewhat late in the day, we comply wit)i a desire so gene- 
rally expressed,and believe that in doing so we shall satis- 
fy every hody, for those who have read it once will read 


it again, and all will be pleased to preserve so admirable a 








production in the bound volume of the present year. 

" After a most sumptmous repast the Chairman remarked 
that he was never prouder of his country and countrymen 
tian at this moment, on himself surrounded by 
such an army of intellect and worth of the city assembled 
to pay a tribute of admiration to a young strancer who 
comes among us with no other distinction than such as his 
literary career has given him. It refutes the imputation 
cast on us that we area people absorbed in mouey-getting, 
nef much 


seeing 


9 see such a catherinz for such a cause in a seas 
Pecuniary embarrassment. Mr. Irving concluded some fur- 
ther remarks in this spirit, 2nd in testimonial of the achieve- 
ments of our guest, by proffering us a sentiment. 

CHARLES DICKENS—The literary guest of the Na- 
uun. (Immense cheering.) 

Mr. Dickens then rose and said, 

Grxtiemen :—I don’t know—to thank you—T really don’t 
know how. You would naturally suppose that my former 
etperience would have given me this power, and that the 


be heard. 
as vou have been to me. 


for correcting and taproving the bad, and for ene 
the good ; 
the end of my life, 
my humble ability. Having said 
to myself, I shall have the pleasure of saying a few words 
with reference to someh 


riosity-Shop—wrote t 


rons, so affectionate, and s 


and so we kept shaking har 
ocean rolled between us; I came here to this city, 
see him, and [laving his hand upon Irvine's 


stairs to bed two nights out of seven—a 


Irving under 
his own brother, Oliver Gold 
why, of whom but he was | thinking the other day, when 
I came up by the Hog's Back, the Frying Pan, Hel! Gate, 
and all these places? Why, when, not long azo, I visited 


| : 
collected such a weight of obligations and acknowledgment 


—I have picked up such an enormous mass of fresh moss 


at every point, and was so struck by the brilliant scenes of 


Monday night, that I thought I could never by any possi- 
bility grow any bigger. Allow me again :—I have made 
continually, new accumulations to such an extent that Iam 
compelled to stand still, and ean roll no more 

Gentlemen, we learn from the authorities, that when fai- 


ry-stones, or balls, or rolls of thread stopped of their own ac- 


cord—as I do not 
at hand. The precedent holds good in this case. When | 


have remembered the short time I have before me to spend 


it presaged some great catastrophe neat 


in this land of mighty interests, and the poor opportunity | 
canat best have of acquiring a knowledge of, and forming 
an acquaintance with it, I have felt it almost a duty to de- 
cline the honors you so generously heap upon me, and pass 
more quietly among you. For Argus himself, though he 
had but one mouth for his hundred eyes, would have found 
the reception of a public entertainment once a week too 
much for his greatest activity ; and as I would lose no serap 
of the rich instruction and the delightful knowledge which 
meet me on every hand, and already I have cleaned a great 
deal from your hespitals and common jails, | have resolved to 


take up my staff and go on my way rejoicing, and for the fue | 


ture to shake hands with America, not at parties butat home; 


| and therefore, gentlemen, I say to-night, with a full heart 


and an honest purpose, and grateful feelings, that I bear and 
shall ever bear, a deep sense of your kind, your affectionate 
and your uoble greeting—which it is utterly impossible to 
convey in words. No European sky without, and no cheer- 
ful home or well-warmed room within shall ever shut out 


this land from my vision. I shall often hear your words of | 


welcome in my quiet room, and oftenest when most qmiet ; 
and shall see your faces in the blazing fire. If I should live 


to grow old, the scenes of this and other evenings will 
shine as brightly to my dull eves fifty vears hence as now; 


and the honors you bestow upon me shall be well re- 
membered and paid back in my undying love and honest 
endeavors for the good of my race. 

Gentlemen, one other word with reference to this first 
person singular, and then [ shall close, I came here in an 
open, honest and confiding spiri:, if ever man did, and be- 
cause I| felt a deep sympathy in your land ; had I felt other- 
wise I should have kept away. As I came here, and am 
here, without the least admixture of one-hundredth part of 
one grain of base alloy, without one feeling of unworthy reter- 
ence to self in any respect, I claim, in reference to the past, 
for the last time, my right, in reason, in truth, and in jus- 
tice, to approach, as I have done on two former occasions, 


a question of literary interest. I claim that justice be done; 
and J prefer this claimas one whohas a right tospeak and 


I have only to add that I shall be as true to vou 


] recoznize in vour enthusiastic 


approval of the creatures of my fanev, your enlightened 
eare for the happiness of the many, vour tender regard for 
the afflicted, your sympathy for the downeast, your plans 


uraging 


and to advance these creat objects shall be, to 


the extent of 


e, my earnest endeavor to 
} 


thus much with reference 
! 
t dy else. 


There is in this city a gentleman who, at the reception 


of one of my books—I well remember it was the Old Cu- 


_ 


England a letter so cene- 


nly, that of IT had 


me in 


written 


the book under every cirenmstance of disappointment, 





| , 
discouragement and di! mstead of the reverse, | 
should have found in the receipt of that letter my best and 


most happy reward. I answered him, and he answered me, 


1s autographically, as if no 
eager to 


shoulder] 


here he sits!) LT need not tell you how happy and delighted 
I am to see him here to-night im this capacity. 





Washington Irvi Why, gentlemen, I don’t go up 
" 


a very creditable 


witness near at hand can testify—I say, I do net go to bed 
two nights out of the seven without taking Washington 


my arm; aud when I don’t take him, I take 
Idemith. Washington Irving! 
} 


hakspeare’s birth-place, and went beneath the roof where 


) and who have travelled among 


| now to talk too long a 


' you a sentiment— in 


suppose T must not menti 
do honor to her own literature, and to that of « 


tive in thee 


one part of saitpetr 


stroy the worm; butt 
also sow this mixture over mv orchard.at the rate of two 


Knick- 
why, where can you go that 
they have not been there before ? Is there av English farm 


me upon the wall! Washington Irving—Diedrich 


erbocker—Geotlrey Crayon 
is there an English stream, an English city, or an Eng- 
Is there no 
Bracebridge Hall in existence ? Has it no ancient shades or 


lish country-seat, where they have not been ? 


quiet streets ? 

In by-gone times, when Irving left that hall. he left si'- 
ting in an old oak chair, ina small parlor of the Boar's 
Head, a little man with a red nese and an oil-skin hat. 
When I came away he was sitting there still '-—not a man 


“ike him, but the same man—with the nose of immortal 
redness, and the hat of an undying glaze! Crayon, while 
there, was on terms of intimacy with a certain radical fel- 
low who used to go about with a hat full of 1 ewspapers 
wofully out at elbows, and with a coat of great antiquity 

Why, gentlemen, | know 1 Tibbles 


and when | came away 


lat man the elde ° 
and he has not changed a hair: 
he charged me to give his be 
Irving! 


Leaving the town and the rustie life of London, forget- 


respects to Washington 


ting this man if we can, putting out of mind the Cauntry 
the water 


again, and ask who has associated himself most closely 


Churchyard and the Broken Heart, let us cross 


with the Italian peasantry, and the bandits of the Pyre- 





nees ? When the traveller enters his little chamber beyond 
the Alps 


and spacious corridors 


listening to the dim echoes of the long passaves 
damp, and gloomy, and cold—as 
he hears the tempest beating with fury against his win- 


dow, and gazes at the curtains, dark, and heavy. and co- 


vered with mould; and when all the @host-stories that 
ever were told come up before him—'‘mid all the thick- 
coming fancies, Whom does he think of ?—Washington 
Irving. Go farther still—co to the Moorish fountains, 
sparkling full in the moonlight among the water-car- 


riers and the village , living still as in davs of old, 


SSI 
them before you, and peo- 
pled the Alhambra, and made eloquent its shadows ? Who 
awakes there a voiee from every hill and in every cavern, 


and bids legends which for centuries have slept a dream- 


less sleep, or watched unwinkinely, start up and pass be- 
| I } 
life and vlory : 


who embarked with Columbus 


fore you tn all their 


But leaving this again, 


upon his gallant ship—traversed with him the dark and 


mighty oecan—leaped upon the land and planted there the 


but this same man now sitting by my side 2 


flag of Spain 


And being here at home again, who isa more fit compa- 


nion for money-diggers, and what pen but his has made 


Rip Van Winkle 
as much part and pareel of the Catskill Moun- 


playing at nime-pins on that thundering 

afternoon 
tains as any tree or crag that they can boast ? 

But these are topics familiar from my bovhood, and 

and | lhould he tempted 

vout them, I will ine 


which Tam apt to tl« 


pursu 


t nelusion give 


t appropriate, Lam sure, in the pre- 


sence of such writers as Bryant, Hanurck, and—but | 


n the ladv he ‘ 


"The Literature of America She well knows how to 
her lands, 
ses Wasniw 


untry of Cervantes 


when she chy ren Trving for her representa- 


North Rover Steamboats—The Hudeon river steamboat 
eompany have made their arrangements for the ensuing 
season, and the followme boats will commence their trips 
in the course of a tew days, viz 

IORNING BOATS, 
The Ansany, Captarn Jenkins, 
The Trov, Cepiam G 


NMoaT 
The Swatrrow, Captanm M Lean. 


n to the trees 


Diseases in Peach-Trees 


} } ] 


consists of salt and saltpetre, combiied in the proportion of 


] tsot salt iw half peour ! 


to eight pa 


of the mixture to a tree seven vears old and upward, to be 
applied upon the surface of the ground around, and m ia 
mediate contact wi the tru: { the tres | his will de- 


effectually preserve the tree, 1 


} 


ym e 


bushels to the acre. The re of the fruit is increased, and 
the flavor very creatly improved, the worm destroyed, and 
the yellows prevente 

A wree app! nof the Fine Arts me wremen use 
paint as fiddlers do it l them in drawing 1 
hea 
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MISCELLANY. 


STANZAS. BY HOWARD CHILTON, OF NEW-YORK. 


Ou! ask not why I heave the sigh 
And wear a brow of sadness, 
This aching heart can bear no part 
In scenes of joy and gladness. 
Tis sweet to see the young and free 
Bound in the mazy dance delighted, 
When lyre and voice bid all rejoice 
O’er happy hearts by love united. 
But to the heart that feels love’s smart, 
Yet hopeless pines its griefs concealing, 
A scene like this affords no bliss, 
But wakes a sad and deeper feeling 
Then ask not why I heave the sigh, 
Or wear a brow of sadness, 
This aching heart can bear no part 
In scenes of joy and gladness. 

Beavutirun extract.— The glory of summer is gone by 
the beautiful greenness has become withered and dead. 
Were this all 
lation—of faded hopes 
of the living—connected with the decaying scenery around 
us, we would not indulge in a moment's melancholy. The 
season of flowers will come again—the streams will flow 
gracefully as before—the trees will again toss their cum- 
brous heads of greenness to the sunlight—and by mossy 
stone and winding rivulet, the coming blossom will start 
up as at the bidding of their guardian. But the human 
heart has no change like that of nature. It has no spring- 
Once blighted in its hour of freshness, it is for ever 
The dews of affection may fall, 


-were there no associations of moral deso- 
of hearts withering in the bosoms 


time. 
the mark of the spoiler. 


and the gentle rain of sympathy be lavished upon—but the 
store root of blighted feeling will never again waken into 
life—nor the crushed flowers of hope blossom with their 
wonted beauty. 


Winter ty Lonpox.—It is difficult, says a writer in 
the London Dispatch, to form an idea of the kind of winter 
days in London. The smoke of fossil coals forms an atmos- 
phere, perceivable for many miles, like a great round cloud 
attached to the earth. In the town itself, when the weather 
is cloudy and foggy, which is frequently the case in winter, 
the smoke increases the general dingy hue, and terminates 
the length of every street, with a fixed gray mist, receding 
as you advance. But when some rays of the sun happen to 
fall on this artificial atmosphere, its impure mass assumes 
immediately a pale orange tint, similar to the effects of 
Claude Lorraine glasses—a mild, golden hue, quite beauti- 
ful. This air, in the meantime, is loaded with small flakes 
of smoke in sublimation; a sort of flour or soot, so light as 
to float without falling. This black snow sticks to your 
clothes and linen, or lights upon your face. You just feel 
something on your nose or your cheek; the finger is ap- 
plied mechanically, and fixes it into a black pateh! 


THe wronG MEDIcINE.—A physician once visited a sick 
shoemaker, and left two kinds of powder for the patient, 
directing his apprentice to administer them alternately. 
The doctor in embryo, observing the effect of the powders, 
noticed that one helped the patient while the other injured 
him; he so far departed from the instructions of his master 
as to give only those which did the poor shoemaker good. 
When the doctor called he was perfectly astonished to tind 
the sick man well. Upon questioning his apprentice he 
learned the cause, and angrily exclaimed—" You young 
rascal, what do you mean? I meant to have gota pair of 


boots out of the fellow, but now I shall only get a pair of 


shoes !” 


THE HOUSEKEEPER.—BY CHARLES LAMP. 
From the Italian of Vincent Bourns 

The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 
Carries his house with him where’er he goes; 
Peeps out—and if there comes a shower of rain, 

Retreats to his small domicil amain. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn, ’tis well 

He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

He’s his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 

Long as he will, he dreads no quarter-day. 

Himself he boards and lodges; both invites, 

And feasts himself; sleeps with himself o'nights. 

He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 

Chattels; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole riches. Wheresoe’er he roam 

Knock when you will, he’s sure to be at home. 
Nose spectacte.—There can hardly be a more sublime 
spectacle presented for our admiration than that of a young 
man, who, urged on by the impulses of struggling intellect 
starts boldly from the trembling ranks of obscurity an d 
want, determined to battle his way, through every bstac ' 
Thank heaven, that though theg fis 
}-like 


} 
n 


to honor and renown. 

of fortune are denied to such, they possess that ¢ 
. . : P h 

before the irresistible energy of whk 


} s 


principle within, 
the most formidable obstacles become as cobweb-barme! 
in the path which honorable ambition points cut. 


P , , £2. 

Pux.—I can't find bread for my family,” said a lazy te! 

low in a public company. “ Nor I,” replied an industrious 
miller. “I am obliged to work for it.” 
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